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THE EMPIRICISM OP JAMES 1 

WHEN the collection of articles called by their editor "Essays 
in Radical Empiricism" appeared, more than a year ago, 
the title must have struck many readers as a singularly happy one ; 
it meant the real message of William James. 

To select a particular message and call it the real one is, no doubt, 
a little arbitrary. For James, because of his rich and many-sided 
personality, his catholic human, sympathy, and the spontaneity of 
his imagination was able to speak to very different sorts of people. 
And because he spoke always with the same sincerity, and seemed to 
adopt now one point of view and now another, or, what was even 
more confusing, two or three together, those who did not know him 
have scoffed, and those who did have practised a troubled will to 
believe. A philosopher gifted with imagination, counting nothing 
alien to himself that is of human concern, but having deepest of all 
the instinct for scientific honesty, will rarely seem a consistent 
thinker to those colleagues whose business is the dialectic of par- 
ticular issues. Those who learned from James their first lessons in 
philosophy learned that a fact can not be extinguished by an argu- 
ment, and that no argument can create a single fact, though its toil 
be distributed through two semesters and many syllogisms. It is 
accordingly the respect for facts, the sense for their abundance and 
variety that characterize the "real" message. 

Since James coined the term "radical empiricism" something 
has happened ; philosophy is not nearly so much as it used to be a 
technique of disguised apologetics or exercises in the formal logic of 
the higher life. Facts are no longer relegated wholesale to a category 
of negligible aspects. Something has set the philosopher free to 
respect his natural powers of observation. It is a victory for simple 
accuracy and truthfulness; and that is why the title "Essays in 
Radical Empiricism" may have struck more than one reader of it as 

1 " Essays in Eadioal Empiricism," William James. New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. xiii + 283. 
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a thrilling title. That is why the book may be said to symbolize the 
real message of James. 

And yet James, in his later work at least, never quite spoke the 
language of empiricism. The habits and assumptions that he helped 
so many to outgrow seem to have remained a certain obstacle to his 
own independence of tradition. His manifold interests and sym- 
pathies interfered, perhaps, with his viewing things from any single 
angle. 2 The reader bent upon understanding James from his books 
embarks upon no easy task, and it is in no spirit of criticism that I 
try to indicate some of the qualities of James's style that make his 
thinking difficult to follow. 

The terminology of James was not precisely the language of 
empiricism; it is reminiscent of the psychological subjectivism that 
seems now so naively gratuitous. "Flux" was a favorite word, and 
the idea became fundamental and responsible for dialectical con- 
sequences. But will this term stand empirical examination? Is 
not the use of it to describe what we used to call "the outer world" 
coming to seem a little far-fetched? Of course if we identify our 
environment of facts with the shifting panorama of perception we 
can describe our world in terms of flux, sensations, and streams. 
That, however, is what we have learned not to do. A stream is of 
course a stream wherever we encounter it ; likewise is a cobble-stone 
a cobble-stone and the moon the moon. It may be that the moon and 
the cobble-stone are really instances of an objective flux, but it is 
not at all evident that the term describes happily their empirical 
characteristics. How the idea of flux leads to the conclusion that 
we carve it into a world of objects tainted with unreality needs no 
explanation here. 

Another source of perplexity, until one has taken a good deal of 
trouble in comparing one statement with another, is the term ' ' pure 
experience. ' ' For understanding this expression one naturally turns 
to the essay entitled "A World of Pure Experience," and here one 
gets the impression that "pure experience" is a way of saying 
"radical empiricism." A world of pure experience is apparently 
the experienced empirical world with whatever continuities and dis- 
continuities, whatever flux and rigidity, whatever dependable and 
empirically predictable regularities, appear. This, however, is not the 
role that the concept of "pure experience" plays in James's philos- 
ophy. The concept seems to grow dialectically out of the explana- 
tion of the sense in which consciousness may be said to exist, and 
when pure experience is directly described, it is, James tells us, 
something which "only new-born babes or men in semi-coma from 

2 See some excellent remarks by Lovejoy in this Journal, Vol. IX., page 630. 
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sleep, drugs, illusions or blows" may be said to possess (pp. 93-94; 
also p. 74). 

Another kind of difficulty has its sources in James's interest in 
the sincere opinion of anybody, his willingness to discuss fairly and 
frankly any question under the sun, and his generous eagerness to 
get his opponent's point of view. This is, however, a compromising 
virtue. It leads one to make concessions that falsify one's own 
position. For instance, why should an empiricist ever ask or seek to 
answer the question "How can two minds know one thing?" This 
question arises in the context of epistemological subjectivism ; it has 
a dialectical, not a natural foundation. You have to introduce one 
to the point of view of post-Kantian epistemology before he can even 
understand the question. An empiricist might just as properly ask, 
How can the souls of the unbaptized enter the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
Taking each question in the content of its own presuppositions, the 
answer comes instantly; they can not. The question, "Does con- 
sciousness exist ? " is an empirical question, but if, empirically speak- 
ing, different minds are continually knowing the same things, it is 
hardly an empirical inquiry to ask whether the thing can possibly 
be done. 

The spontaneous humanity of James interfered with his empir- 
icism. In one passage he insists (p. 279) : "To speak more seriously, 
the one fundamental quarrel empiricism has with absolutism is over 
the repudiation by absolutism of the personal and esthetic factor in 
the construction of philosophy." James always put his heart into 
his philosophy, and he found it apparently hard to believe that the 
absolutist might do so equally. The absolutist is in the unfortunate 
position of having to substitute arguments for observations, his heart 
is, perhaps, as conventional and straight-laced as James feels it must 
be, but then such a heart can throb very earnestly for its block 
universe. In any case, a personal objection is not an empirical 
criticism. James has shown over and over again, no one more con- 
clusively, that we must not "slip from logical into physical situations 
(p. Ill, note), and that any propositions about existence are justi- 
fied only by existential evidence. "The question, 'shall fact be 
recognized as an ultimate principle ? ' is the whole issue between the 
Eationalists and the Empiricists of vulgar thought" (p. 272). What 
can oppose the authority of facts when it is a question of facts? 
"Nothing in earth or heaven. Only the Anselmian proof can keep 
fact out of philosophy" (p. 272). This is empiricism, and its roots 
are in the writer's honesty and good sense, rather than in a concern 
for the personal and esthetic factor. 

But what has, perhaps, most of all compromised the later philos- 
ophy of James was his attachment to supernaturalism. To find him 
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calling radical empiricism a sub-species of pantheism 8 is enough to 
make a reader take his head in his hands. No one can be blamed for 
getting the impression that pluralism and empiricism, not to mention 
pragmatism, are ways back to theism. To suppose, however, for a 
moment that the philosophy of these titles was motivated by the 
spirit of apologetics would turn "Essays in Radical Empiricism" 
into a ghastly irony. 

That perplexing feature of James's philosophy that he called 
"the right to believe" has not yet, I think, been appreciated. The 
proper word for it is a word seldom heard in philosophy, the word 
"imagination." What James was really doing whenever he argued 
the case of "the right to believe" was to defend the place of the 
imagination in the total intellectual life. The imagination makes a 
great contribution; it often speaks a language frankly picturesque 
and symbolic. It supplies the dramatic metaphors of religion, 
describing thereby not the facts as science would describe them, but 
the value, significance, or bearing of the facts for human interests, 
as poetry does. James, of course, did not call his theism either 
imagination or poetry, but it belongs to that region of ultimate 
achievement that James himself called "vision," the region of ideal 
imaginative preferences, which, as Santayana says, ought never to be 
matters of controversy. The right to believe is, from this point of 
view, the right of a free mind to frame for itself or to accept from a 
great tradition whatever symbols are apt and interesting and able 
to transform calculation into spontaneity. I am well aware that this 
is rather far from what James meant. I think, however, that it is 
something like what he would have meant had he always remembered 
his principle of empiricism. 

Acknowledgments like these are, it seems to me, the first step to 
take in appreciating what is fine and true in James's philosophy. 
"James was by no means a good expounder of his philosophy as a 
whole, . . . and he was not wont to remember all his other and 
perhaps counterbalancing ideas when his presentation of the idea for 
which he was at the moment concerned was in full course.* If, 
accordingly, there is much in James that seems to contradict his 
empiricism, a reader need not be confused by it, nor need we find 
therein any obstacle to holding that James's real message to his 
generation was that of loyalty to the facts. 

The essays brought together in the present volume constitute in 
the opinion of their editor a coherent treatise rather than a collection. 
"It sets forth systematically and within brief compass the doctrine 

3 "A Pluralistic Universe," pages 34-35. 
4 Lovejoy, this Journal, Vol. IX., page 630. 
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of radical empiricism" (p. vi). This claim is justified in a brief 
and helpful preface. 

The first essay in the volume startles even yet by the home- 
thrusting title, "Does Consciousness Exist?" To be sure it exists, 
but not in the sense claimed by the epistemology that has ridden the 
word in a somewhat skyrocket career. "That entity is fictitious, 
while thoughts in the concrete are fully real. But thoughts in the 
concrete are made of the same stuff as things are" (p. 37). What 
then determines whether a bit of this same stuff is a thought or a 
thing ? Not anything in the nature of the stuff ; it is the context in 
which the stuff is located that makes it into a thought or a thing. 
Do I, for example, observe a thought or a thing when I look at the 
typewriter 1 That depends, it would seem, upon me and the context 
of associations that I bring to bear upon it. I can take it as the con- 
tent of an observation, or I can take it as an effect and cause in a 
context of physical results and influences. Taking an object as the 
content of an observation, I locate it in the sequence of a personal 
biography. It is thereby defined as an instance of consciousness. Or 
I can take the object as a physical effect of physical causes, and a 
contributing cause of other physical effects. 

This is very acute, but it is a pity that in so brilliant an essay it 
should not occur to the writer that a thought is a case of thinking. 
What reason is there for taking the room where I sit and the book 
I am reading as instances of thinking on my part ? This is, no doubt, 
a verbal criticism, but the natural distinctions indicated by words 
offer one guide to empirical sanity. ' ' Things ' ' in any context what- 
ever are not good examples of thinking or of "thoughts," and it may 
be doubted that James would ever have chosen them had he not been 
discussing a theory he did not believe, and gone so far as to take his 
examples of a thought from idealistic usage. 

However, the stuff which is located in one context or another and 
thereby characterised as a thing or a thought is, in either case, an 
instance of experience. What can we say of it, however, before it 
becomes either a thing or a thought ? Evidently not much ; we can, 
if we choose, call it pure experience, meaning that it is not yet 
referred to either context, but is a candidate for both. And if called 
upon to say more, we can quote the following: "Pure experience is 
the name which I gave to the immediate flux of life which furnishes 
the material to our later reflection with its conceptual categories. 
Only new-born babes or men in semi-coma from sleep, drugs, illness 
or blows may be assumed to have an experience pure in the literal 
sense of a that which is not yet any definite what, though ready to be 
all sorts of whats ; full both of oneness and manyness, but in respects 
that don't appear; changing throughout, yet so confusedly that its 
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phases interpenetrate and no points either of distinction or of 
identity can be caught. Pure experience in this sense is but another 
name for feeling or sensation" (pp. 93-94). In the preceding essay 
(p. 23) this occurs: "The instant field of the present is at all times 
what I call the ' pure experience. ' It is only virtually or potentially 
either object or subject as yet." And again (p. 94) : "Far back as 
we go, the flux both as a whole and in its parts is that of things con- 
joint and separated. The great continuance of time, space, and the 
self envelope everything, and flow together without interfering." 
This is brilliantly put, but it is hardly the language of innocent 
empiricism. Pure experience is not experience at all in the simple 
and natural sense, since one must be a new-born babe or not in one 's 
right mind to detect it. 

As above stated, however, this is not what the essay "A World of 
Pure Experience" is about; such a world is by no means the world 
of a new-born babe. The essay is the exposition of a "Weltan- 
schauung," and this Weltanschauung is called "radical empiricism." 
Radical empiricism reminds us that things and experiences appear 
in contexts; we get them in a mesh of conjunctive relations. When 
we describe the relations we describe genuine aspects of the things 
in the context. The fact that things are found in contexts and not 
in isolation does not generate a problem. The only reason for insist- 
ing upon this is that strange people called metaphysicians have been 
saying for a good while that things in relation presupposed a syn- 
thetic activity of the mind, a kind of matrimonial noumenon without 
whose joining agency things must need remain asunder. Another 
curious idea of these same people has been that things known are 
quite inaccessible to the one that knows them, who, therefore, does not 
really know them, although he can behave intelligently with refer- 
ence to them. A hypothetical thinker that can do miraculously what 
the actual thinker can not do at all is accordingly invoked to over- 
come the discontinuity of thinker and object. Here, then, is a prob- 
lem of establishing continuity between knower and object without 
leaving the level of observable experience. But who or what is 
responsible for the problem? It seems to be a problm of establish- 
ing or recovering continuity. Taking subject and object statically, 
the subjectivist denies continuity; taking them empirically and 
dynamically, James describes the activity of knowing as a process of 
transitions that continue and corroborate. "In this continuing and 
corroborating taken in no transcendental sense, but denoting defi- 
nitely felt transitions, lies all that the knowing of a percept by an 
idea can possibly contain or signify" (p. 56). "But continuous 
transition is one sort of conjunctive relation; and to be a radical 
empiricist means to hold fast to this conjunctive relation of all 
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others" (p. 48). It is all very acute and all very interesting, but 
must it not inevitably breed confusion to take a problem that arises 
in one universe of discourse and try to handle it in another, and in 
one where the problem could not possibly arise and where it can not 
possibly belong ? 

In the third essay, ' ' The Thing and Its Relations, ' ' James states 
explicitly that he is going to examine the dialectic by which it is 
argued (or used to be), that one and the same world can not be 
cognized by different minds. In spite of the doctrine of internal 
relations it does not follow that a thing becomes two things by 
being related to two minds, although, of course, the definition 
of the thing in one relation is not identical with the definition 
of the same thing in another relation. With this essay the 
reader should compare Chapter II. of "A Pluralistic Universe" 
and the paper on "Absolutism and Empiricism" in the present 
volume. The criticism is well summed up in James's defini- 
tion of intellectualism : 5 "The treating of a name as excluding 
from the fact named what the name's definition fails positively to 
include is what I call vicious intellectualism." The argument from 
distinguishable definitions is, therefore, not a reason for doubting 
that two minds can know one thing. The pseudo-psychological theory, 
however, by which things in becoming known receive an exclusively 
subjective status presents a difficulty less easy to deal with if one 
grants the assumptions that generate the difficulty. "The objections 
that now confront us arise from the nature supposed to inhere in 
psychic facts specifically" (p. 125). James solves the difficulty by 
his conception of pure experience developed in the first essay. Pure 
experience is materia prima of both thoughts and things. Let the 
pure experience in question be "ein Baum" dear to philosophers of 
a previous generation, or rather, let it be what we call a tree when we 
have located it in the "physical context." Lovers may sit under it, 
children may gather nuts from it, a suicide may hang himself on it. 
The same materia prima is given a place in as many different currents 
of personal experience as there are people who take an interest in it. 
The question whether two minds can know one thing is simply the 
question whether there are two people who care about it and appro- 
priate it to two different biographical contexts. There is solved the 
problem of Essay IV., "How Two Minds Can Know One Thing," 
with which compare Article II. of "The Meaning of Truth," par- 
ticularly pages 48-49. 

Not all of pure experience gets located in the context of things or 
in the context of consciousness. Some of it remains just pure 
materia prima. And here a quotation (p. 139) , perhaps superfluous : 
6 "A Pluralistic Universe," page 60. 
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"The central point of the pure experience theory is that 'outer' and 
'inner' are names for two groups into which we sort experiences ac- 
cording to the way they act upon their neighbors. ' ' In this chaotic 
universe, however, there is room "for the hybrid or ambiguous group 
of our affectional experiences, of our emotions and appreciative per- 
ceptions" (p. 141). In the case of these, "the relatively 'pure' 
condition lasts. ' ' No occasion has arisen for any exclusive classifica- 
tion of them (p. 146). Affectional facts provide, then, no evidence 
for original spirituality of being as things provide none for original 
materiality of being (p. 138 and p. 148). Indeed, "there is no 
general stuff of which experience at large is made. There are as 
many stuffs as there are natures in the things experienced. If you 
ask what any one bit of pure experience is made of, the answer is 
always the same : It is made of that, of just what appears, of space, 
of intensity, of flatness, brownness, heaviness, or what not" (p. 26). 

One task for empiricism has been to assert "The Experience of 
Activity" (Essay VI.). Activity is none the less experienced what- 
ever theoretical positions are found incompatible. "We have the 
whole butt and being of it in our hands, and the healthy thing for 
philosophy is to leave off grubbing underground for what effects 
effectuation, or what makes action act, and try to solve the concrete 
questions of where effectuation in this world is located, of which 
things are the true causal agents there, and of what the more remote 
effects consist" (p. 186). 

The remaining six essays, although three of them are in James's 
best manner, add nothing positive to the doctrine thus far enunciated. 
It seems to the present reviewer that the doctrine is not so much that 
of radical empiricism as that of ' ' pure experience, ' ' and that ' ' pure 
experience" has much more the nature of a theory than of something 
observed. It is a theory, too, of an apparently Kantian stripe. The 
mind is provided with two categories, thought and thing, which are 
applied to a materia prima which is neither, and therefore neutral 
or pure. None can experience this materia prima as such except 
he who is unable to give an account of it, emotional states alone 
excepted. It is hard to see how the concept of "pure experience" 6 
can be defended on the ground of its empirical accuracy. The spirit 
is the spirit of empiricism, of standing by and upon the facts, but 
the problems are inherited from idealism and the language is that 
of subjectivism half overcome. 

Of the remaining essays number eight, written in French, is a 
compact and admirable summary of James's position on the epistemo- 
logical problem. In number seven, the essence of humanism is, 

6 The "pure experience" of James is not the "reine Erfahrung" of 
Avenaritis. 
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apparently, empiricism, the gradual adoption of which is producing a 
shifting of perspectives difficult to describe, and of which it is not 
easy to predict the issue. Its essential service, in any case, "is to 
have seen that though one part of our experience may lean upon 
another part to make it what it is in any one of several aspects in 
which it may be considered, experience is self-containing and leans 
on nothing" (p. 193). It does not lean on "reality"; reality leans 
rather on it, for "reality, however remote, is always denned as a 
terminus within the general possibilities of experience ..." (p. 201). 

In the delightful essay that brings the volume to a close, "Abso- 
lutism and Empiricism," James returns to his criticism of the dia- 
lectic of monism, urging with admirable incisiveness and good humor 
the powerlessness of any merely logical apparatus to yield existential 
discoveries. Here, too, he confesses in an irresistible way his own 
temperamental bias. The passage is too good not to quote. "The 
through-and-through universe seems to suffocate me with its infallible, 
impeccable all-pervasiveness. Its necessity, with no possibilities; its 
relations, with no subjects, make me feel as if I had entered into a 
contract with no reserved rights, or rather as if I had to live in a 
large seaside boarding-house with no private bedroom in which I 
might take refuge from the society of the place" (p. 277). A flash- 
ing insight was the identification of consciousness with the tradition 
of the soul (p. 2), and the empiricist of the psychology returns to 
us in this most characteristic passage: "Let the case be what it may 
in others, I am as confident as I am of anything that, in myself, the 
stream of thinking (which I recognize emphatically as a phenomenon) 
is only a careless name for what, when scrutinized, reveals itself to 
consist chiefly of the stream of my breathing. The 'I think' which 
Kant said must be able to accompany all my objects, is the 'I breathe' 
which actually does accompany them" (p. 37). 

Nothing could be more superfluous than to praise the work of 
William James. These essays were contributions to a controversy 
which they very largely helped to terminate. It should be the pur- 
pose of those who owe to James so much of intellectual emancipation 
to free the problems he discussed from all dependence upon tradi- 
tional or arbitrary dialectic, and to give them a simply empirical 
exposition such as only a few years ago it was impossible to give. 

"Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 



